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: Memorabilia. 


WE are glad to print the following :— 


May 2, 1939. 

“Dear Sir,—The death of Professor 
Edward Bensly, noticed in your issue of April 
8th, leaves the world of scholarship much 
poorer, and removes one of the most generous 
and modest men ever known by the under- 
signed. Many Americans are indebted to 
him, not only for his contributions to ‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ but for research undertaken in 
response to ‘ begging’ letters. The writer of 
this letter could never have completed his 
three Burton editions had it not been for 
Professor Bensly’s generosity. 

“ But many of us would like to ask whether 
his work on Burton’s Anatomy; on Tristram 
Shandy; and on one of the more obscure 
Erasmus items is to be published? He in- 
formed me that some pages of the Burton 
were ready for the Clarendon Press in 1930; 
that he expected his corrected, Tristram 
Shandy to be ready in 1932, and that his 
Erasmus (the Anti-barbari), was near com- 
pletion in 1931. 

“Would these questions be proper matter 
for ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ? 

‘* Very sincerely yours, 
** PauL JORDAN-SMITH.”’ 
One-seventy South Canyon View Drive, 
West Los Angeles, California. 





[8 Blackwood’s Magazine for May is an 

article called ‘Curious Climbing,’ by 
Mr, Ronald W. Clark which we found amus- 
ing. By the phrase is meant ‘‘ The ascent of 
any object raised above the level of the sur- 
rounding ground.’’ Buildings, electricity 
pylons, twelve-foot statues, hundred-foot 
clock-towers are given as examples of suitable 
objects; but objects within doors are also 
eligible—such as the billiard-table at Wast- 
dale Head where the climb was performed by 








lying on the top of the table, working oneself 
on to the underside, traversing this in its 
whole length without touching the floor, and 
returning to the top of the table by the oppo- 
site end. It will be understood that there is 
no utilitarian purpose in most “‘ curious 
climbing,’’ yet we are told of a certain vicar, 
the weathercock of whose church was insecure, 
who, when steeplejacks refused the climb, 
swarmed up his steeple and himself repaired 
it. There are books about this sport; Mr. 
Clark tells us of the Cambridge ‘ Roof- 
Climber’s Guide to Trinity’ and ‘ Wall and 
Roof Climbing’ which latter gives the his- 
tory and literature of the art. There are 
also a guide to the roofs of St. John’s and a 
work called ‘The Night Climbers of Cam- 
bridge.’ The sport is said to be growing in 
popularity. It began at Cambridge where 
stories of feats abound, several of them told 
here. A good one is the discovery that the 
baton in the hand of Henry VIII on the 
Great Gate of Trinity had been replaced by 
a chair-leg. London has, so far, not under- 
gone much at the hands and feet of the 
curious climber. Big Ben, which might so 
obviously tempt ambition, has not been 
ascended because it is so well known that the 
material of which it is built is rotten. Oxford 
is the second city of England for this sport, 
and Mr. Clark mentions that Lawrence of 
Arabia is one of the few men who are said 
to have made in its entirety the immense and 
difficult traverse from Balliol to Keble. We 
remember an account of three maids locked 
in a house (we believe in Bath), which caught 
fire. In their excess of fright, they clambered 
out of a window and crossed the outer face of 
the house on some scarcely practicable ledge 
to the one next door, and so reached safety. 
Such feats are reported of people moving in 
somnambulism, and one may suppose that 
fear had reduced the girls to a similar state. 
But the “curious climbers ’’ seem to offer 
hope of attainments, by ordinary persons, in 
full consciousness, which would far surpass 
those of cat burglars, and might prove highly 
useful in fires, 


()NE of the chief interests of the May num- 

ber of the Connoisseur lies in the article on 
the Leonardo da Vinci exhibition at Milan. 
An illustration shows Leonardo’s ideas for 
an armoured car and a flying machine, accom- 
panied by explanations in this “‘ reversed ”’ 
script. An article on his Note-books gives, 
for comparison, his auto-portrait at Turin, 
and a copy of it (mistakenly claimed to be 
an original) in Venice. 
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Literary and Historical 
__ Notes. _ 


HEWER AND THE PRIZE-GOODS. 


[? may not be generally known that in 

Smith’s ‘ Life, Journals and Correspon- 
dence of Samuel Pepys’ there occurs a 
separate account of Pepys’s share in the 
Prize-Goods scandal, headed ‘A Journal of 
my proceedings in the business of the Prizes 
Sept. 17—Nov. 13’ (1665). On pp. 104-5 of 
Vol. i. is to be found the following entry :— 

‘* 1665 Sept. 18. Come to Lord Sandwich. 
A council of war called. Bought some things 
of Cuttance and Pierce, and borrowed 500£ 
of W. Hewer to pay for them.”’ 

According to Appendix iv. of ‘ The Tan- 
gier Papers of Samuel Pepys’ transcribed 
and edited by the late Mr. Edwin Chappell 
for the Navy Records Society in 1935, this 
passage should read :— 

‘©18--Come to Lord Sandwich, a Council 
of War called. Bought some things of Cut- 
tance and Pierce, and borrowed £500 of W. 
How to pay for it.’’ 

On p. 55 of Vol. ii. of the Pepys Club's 
‘Occasional Papers,’ Dr. Philip Norman in 
a paper entitled ‘ Pepys and Hewer,’ makes 
the following remark :— 

In the autumn of that year Pepys got leave 
from Lord Sandwich to buy a small share of 
East India Prize goods taken from the Dutch, 
the general disposal of which by the latter gave 
such a handle to his rivals and opponents. One 
is surprised that to complete the purchase on 
18 September Pepys borrowed £500 from 
Hewer. See Rawlinson MSS. A. 74, 299, printed 
in Smith’s Life, Journals, and Correspondence. 

This statement may well cause surprise as 
Hewer in 1665 was no more than a clerk who 
could have had much less opportunity of 
making money than Pepys. It is true that 
his father had died of plague four days 
before, but even if he had been in a position 
to leave this sum it seems unlikely that Hewer 
would be able to handle it in so short a time. 
What caused mere surprise in Dr, Norman 
caused complete refusal to accept in the late 
Mr. Chappell. He took, what he should have 
thought would have been, the natural course 
of looking up the parallel account in the 
Diary, where he found :— 

1665 Sept. 18. After dinner Cocke did pray 
me to helpe him to £500 of W. How, who is 
deputy Treasurer, wherein my Lord Brouncker 
and I am to be concerned and I did aske it my 
Lord, and he did consent to have us furnished 








with £500, and I did get it paid to Si 
Cuttance and Mr. Piseee A, part for Roger 
£1,000 worth of goods, Mace, Nutmegs, 
Cynamon, and Cloves, and he tells us we may 
hope to get £500 by it, which God send! 

This places the matter beyond all doubt, as 
the names of Cuttance and Pierce being com. 
mon to the two accounts, it is clear that ‘“ W. 
Hewer ”’ is a mistake for the perfectly under. 
standable W. How; nevertheless, one cannot 
be too cautious in such matters, so Mr. Chap- 
pell wrote to the Bodleian Library, where the 
Rawlinsor. MSS. are preserved, and Mr. 0, 
E. Holloway answered his query as follows: 

‘“MS Rawl A 174 (not 74) f 299 has clearly 
at the point you mention 500£ and W. How.” 

This matter therefore may be regarded as 
finally settled. 

Donato Dare 
(From Edwin Chappell’s papers.) 


LONDON SHOP- SIGNS. 


Orner THan THose Given By Larwoop 
& Horren. 


(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113, 131, 
147, 166, 186, 202, 222, 239, 254 273, 
293, 312, 327). 

Tasor & Pipe. Jonathan Woolls, “ pro- 
vides all sorts of musick for entertainments 
in town or country by playing Country 
Dances, ete. . . . ’”? Helmet Court, near 

Catherine Street, in the Strand. 
(Trade-card and Daily Advertiser, 16 Feb., 
1749), 


Tatsor & Buck. John Lenthall, book- 
seller and stationer, against St. Dunstan's 
Church in Fleet Street. 

(London Journal, 3 Jan., 1728). 


_ Tare (or Tear?). Isaac Grenier, surgical 
instrument maker (no address mentioned), 


1698. 





(Trade-card). 

Tea CanIsTER. (1) —— Matthews, tobac- 
conist, Seven Dials. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


(2) Ann Peacock, pawnbroker, Mansfield 
Street, Goodman’s Fields. 


(Daily Advertiser, 25 Sept., 1747). 


(1) Titus Wilson, grocer, in 
1777. 
(Trade-card). 
(2) Richard Holmes, cabinet-maker, in 
Barbican. 1784. 
(Trade-card). 


Tra CHEST. 
Bridge Street, Westminster. 
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! 
Tea Cuest & Canister. William Sandys, 
tea dealer, near The Horn Tavern, in Fleet 


Street. : N.D. 
(Advertisement). 
Tea Cuest & Fan. Francis Ellwood, 


dealer in china ware, India fans, tea and 
coffee, opposite Bow Church, Cheapside. N.D. 
(Billhead). 


Tea Cuest & Sucar Loar. Thomas Wil- 
son and Co., teamen and grocers, in Glass- 
house Street, near Burlington Gardens. 


* (Billhead, 1764). 


Tea Kerrie. John Causway, brazier and 
coppersmith, in Princes Street, Drury Lane. 
c. 1790. 

(Trade-card). 


Tea Pot. Jno. Clarkson, china man, in 
Market Street, St. James’s Market. 
(Billhead, 1764). 


Tea Taste. John Crackerode, cabinet 
maker, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
(Daily Courant, 3 Dec., 1724). 


Tea Trer. See CornaMan & Tea TREE. 


Tea Tus. Richard Coleby (no trade men- 
tioned), corner of the Falcon Inn, in the 
Borough, Southwark, 

(Daily Advertiser, 21 March, 1747). 


Tea Tus & Canister. Richard Jones, 
grocer and tea dealer, in the Strand, be- 
tween Norfolk Street and Surrey Street. 
c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Tea Tus & 3 Swucar Loaves & Crown. 
Lumley and Ray, grocers and confectioners, 
near Crutched Friars in Mark Lane. 


(Billhead, 1745). 


Tea Ware. Mr. Marsh (no trade men- 
tioned), in the Old Bailey. 1745. 
(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. ii.). 


Tear. See Tare. 


TeLescorpe & Spectactes. Thomas Hailes, 
spectacle maker, against the North Gate in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1692, 

(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. iii.). 


TuistteE & Rose. Robert McGhie, linen 
draper, between Arundel Street and Norfolk 
Street in the Strand. 

(Trade-card and Daily Advertiser, 12 Mar., 

1748). 


Turee ArquesusaDe Borties. Lewis and 
David Bourgeois, perfumers, the upper end 
of the Haymarket. 1777. 

(Trade-card). 


Taree Batts & Acorn. Mr. Payne, pawn- 
broker, Golden Lane. 1763. 
(Archaeological Journal, June, 1902). 


THREE Batts & Gotp Batt. Mr. Morgan, 
pawnbroker, Bow Street, Bloomsbury, 1764. 
(Archaeological Journal, June, 1902). 


Turee Bee-Hives & Pie. 
trade mentioned), 
(Cheapside). 1752. 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Mr. Jay (no 
in Hony Lane Market 


Turee Brates & Star. Thomas Passinger 
(II), bookseller, on London Bridge. 1692. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Turee Bitters. Andrew Sowle, 
and bookseller, in Shoreditch. 1689. 


(Arber’s Term Catalogues, vol. ii.). 


printer 


THreeE Brack Lions.88 (1) James Clark, 
upholsterer, in Paternoster Row. 
(Daily Post, 9 Feb., 1726). 
(2) John Willett, mercer, near Norfolk 
Street, in the Strand. 
(Billhead, 1744). 


THree Buiack Lions & WHEATSHEAF. 
James Jackson, mercer, opposite St. Cle- 
ment’s Church, in the Strand. 

(Daily Advertiser, 11 Feb., 1749). 


THREE BivuE SPIREs. 
in Pall Mall. 
(London Gazette, 28 April, 1690). 


Mr. Tuer, milliner, 


THREE Bow.s. 
Batts. 


Synonymous with Turee 


Turee Bowts & AncHoR. John Middle- 
ton, pawnbroker, Clare Market, St. Clement’s 
Lane. 1745, 

(Daily Advertiser). 


Turee Bowts & Rost. Mr. Caddy (gold- 
smith or pawnbroker ?), lower end of St, Mar- 
tin’s Lane. 1744. 





Tent. William Powle, upholder, facing 
George Yard in Lombard Street. 
(Daily Advertiser, 30 Sept., 1746). 


(Archaeological Journal, June, 1902). 


8 A very usual sign overlooked by L. & % 
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Turee Brusnes & Corree Mitt, John 
Morris, turner, in New Bond Street. N.p. 
(Trade-card). 


TureE Brushes & Crown. Abraham 
Sanders, brush maker, on Snow Hill, near 
Holborn Bridge. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Turee CANISTERS. Benjamin Payne, 
china man, corner of Chancery Lane, Temple 


Bar. 
(Billhead, 1753). 


Turee Cuarrs & Casrnet. John Price, 
upholsterer, Catherine Street, in the Strand. 
c. 1740. 

(Trade-card). 


Turee Cuarrs & Watnur TREE. John 
Brown, chair and cabinet maker, East side 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, near the School. 

(Daily Courant, 22 Jan., 1729). 

See also Toree CoveReD Carrs & WALNUT 

TREE. 


Turee Comps & Powper Frasx. William 
Bonner, comb maker, over against y® King’s 
Head Tavern, corner of Chancery Lane, Fleet 
Street. c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Taree Coverep CHarrs & WaLnut TREE. 
John Brown, cabinet maker, East side of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, near the School. 1738. 

(Trade-card). 


Tree Crossep Daccers, Ebenezer Black- 
well, banker, Exchange Alley, Cornhill. 1748, 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. v.). 


Tukee Crowns & Case or Knives. James 
Cooke, cutler, ‘‘ near y® corner of Grocers’ 
Alley ’’), N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Turee Crowns & Drat. Elizabeth Grif- 


fin, map and printseller, next the Globe 

tavern, Fleet Street. c, 1750. 

(Trade-card). 

THree Crowns & Jar. Thomas Griffith, 
oil and colourman, Lombard Street. 1753. 


(Hilton-Price’s ‘Signs of Old Lombard 
Street ’). 


Turep Crowns & Key. Jno. Rawlinson, 
linen draper, in Newgate Street. 
(Billhead, 1760). 


Taree Crowns & Looxinc-Griass. Edward 
Midwinter, bookseller, removed from London 
Bridge to St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

(Fog’s Weekly Journal, 1 Aug., 1730). 








THreE Crowns & Nakep Boy. Edward 
Fuller, seedsman, near the Maypole, in the 
Strand. 


(London Gazette, 1683). 

THREE Crowns & QuEEN’s HEaD. William 
Badcock, mercer, on Ludgate Hill. 

(Billhead, 1726). 


THREE CuppinG INsTRUMENTS. Peter King, 
surgical instrument maker, Great St, An- 
drew Street, near Seven Dials. 

(London Journal, 5 May, 1722), 


Turee Daccers. Henry Twyford, book- 
seller, Vine Court, in the Middle Temple, 
Fleet Street. 1641. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers’). 


THREE Daccers & QueEEN’s Heap. Thomas 
Wotton, near the Middle Temple Gate, Fleet 
Street. 1688. 

(Archaeological Journal, December, 1895). 


THREE FLowerR vE Luces & Butack Boy. 
George Dring, bookseller, over against St. 
Dunstan’s, Fleet Street. 1678, 

(Archaeological Journal, December, 1895). 


THREE FLower bE Luces & Crown. Wil- 
liam Man, goldsmith, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, 

(Postboy, 5 Aug., 1701). 


Turee Foxes. John Crouch and Thomas 
Wilson, printers, in Long Lane, Smithfield. 
1653. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Taree GoLpeN AncHors. Henry Barlow, 
goldsmith and jeweller, next door to the 
Crown and Magpie, near Whitechapel Bars. 

(Daily Advertiser, 6 Mar., 1749). 


Turee GOLpen Cuarrs. (1) Henry Mill, 
‘* maker of certain steel springs invented for 
the Ease of Persons riding in Chaises, etc.,” 
the corner of the Piazza, Covent Garden. 

(Spectator, 23 June, 1711). 

(2) Thomas Fidoe, upholsterer, over against 
the Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside. 

(Post Boy, 11 Oct., 1711). 


TurEE GotpeN Lions, Ancuor & RING. 
William Hunter, goldsmith, Lombard Street. 
(Daily Advertiser, 11 April, 1752). 

Turee Gotpen Prospects. John Yarwell, 
optician, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1693. — 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iii). 
Turee Hearts. John Daniel, bookseller, 


St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
(Mercurius Publicus, 23 May, 1661). 
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TureE Herrincs & Crown. Mrs. Foulkes, 
“sold her specific for the gout,’ Charing 
Cross. 1698. 

(Hilton-Price’s ‘ Signs in the Strand ’). 


Turee Herrincs & THe Criver (Car. 
Edward Martin, ‘‘ sweet powderman,’’ Lom- 
bard Street. 1705. 

(Hilton-Price’s ‘ Signs of Old Lombard 
Street ’). 


Turee Hoty Water SPRINKLERS (or THRED 
Brusues).89 Josiah Monnery, hosier and 
glover, in Chequer Alley, Southwark. 1783. 

(Rendle and Norman’s ‘ Inns of Old South- 

wark,’ p. 103). 


Turee Ink - Botrtes. Joseph  Pask, 
stationer and bookseller, in Castle Alley, 
under the West End of the Royal Exchange 
(Cornhill). 

(London Gazette, 1 July, 1689). 


THREE Jars & Two Fiasks. John Marchi, 
Italian warehouseman, near Foote’s Play- 
house (No, 12) in the Haymarket. 

(Advertisement, 1771). 


Stafford 
opposite 


Taree Kings & Gotpen Batt. 
Briscoe, jeweller and goldsmith, 
Foster Lane, in Cheapside. 1767. 

(Trade-card). 


Taree Kincs & Hatr Moon. Lake’s Ori- 
ginal Snuff Warehouse, near the Gate on Lud- 
gate Hill. 

(Daily Journal, 18 Mar., 1730). 


Turee Kincs & Sporrep Doc. Joseph 
Barrett, goldsmith, near the Old Change in 
Cheapside. 

(Daily Advertiser, 20 Feb., 1744). 


_ Taree Litres. Richard Day, bookseller, 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1578. 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iii.). 
Taree Locks or Harr. William Cleland 


(? hair merchant), in Little Britain. 

(Daily Advertiser, 7 Dec., 1748). 
_ Taree Lures. John Crouch, music seller, 
in Drury Lane. 1683. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 
Taree Masks. —— Leander, milliner, 
‘lets masquerade dresses, also curious Italian 
and new fashioned Masks and Noses,” in 
Bear Street, the 2nd house from Leicester 


Fields. 
(Daily Advertiser, 9 Jan., 1750). 


% An instance of a religious sign taking on 
a secular form. 








THREE Nakep Boys. James Pemberton, 
truss maker, Strand Bridge. 1715. 
(Hilton-Price’s ‘Signs of the Strand’). 


Tree Nuns & ANCHOR. 
York House, in the Strand. 
(Daily Advertiser, 5 Jan., 1756). 


TureeE Nuns & Hare. Myles Martin, 
linen draper, St. Peter’s, West Cheap. 1660. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


A mercer’s, near 


Turee Nouns & WHEATSHEAF. ——Cran- 
ston, mercer, No. 3, Great Bridge Street, 
Westminster. c. 1760. 





(Trade-card). 
THREE PaviouRrs. Smith (no trade 
mentioned), Fishmongers’ Alley, St. Mar- 


garet’s Hill, Southwark, 
(Daily Advertiser, 10 Mar., 1748). 


THREE Pigeons & Crock. Peter Abbott, 
watchmaker (?), Cheapside. 1697, 
(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Taree Piceons & Crown. William 
Cowpland, soapmaker, Old Bailey, near Lud- 
gate. 

(Spectator, 27 Nov., 1712). 


Turee Pigeons & Four Corrins. John 
Chater, ‘‘ furnishes very fashionable laces 
and plain dresses for the Dead . . . Cloaks, 
Hangings, Coaches,’’ etc. 

(London Gazette, 10 Mar., 1690). 


Taree Piczeons & Mirre. Spicer, Fisher 
and Wells, haberdashers, No. 52, Fleet Street, 
near Serjeant’s Inn. 


(Trade-card and Directory, 1768). 


THREE Picrons & Narurat PerErRiIwIG. 
Peter Bouvot, periwig maker, Pall Mall. 
(London Gazette, 26 May, 1709). 


THREE Priceons & SceprreE. Thomas 
Smith and Co.,% threadmakers and haber- 
dashers, No. 173, Fleet Street, opposite Ser- 


geant’s Inn. 
(Billhead, 1791). 


Turee Picrons & Star. P. Gouge and J. 
W. Eymer, haircutters, ‘‘ next door but one 
to the late shop of Mr. Batt Pigeon,9! facing 
Norfolk Street in the Strand.’’ 

(Advertisement, 27 Feb., 1750). 


90 In 1793 berg | had a shop in Bath Street, 
noes the Great Pump Room, Bath. (Billhead, 
1791). 

91 The famous hairdresser, referred to by 
Addison and Pennant, died in 1750. 
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Turee Piczons & Sun. John Tilsley 
‘“‘ sells hoods, cloaks, hoop petticoats, silks, 
etc.,’’ the Back side of St. Clement’s (Strand). 
1747. 

(Trade-card). 


Tree Picrons & Wooxtpack. John Beck, 
haberdasher and hosier, opposite Racquet 
Court, in Fleet Street. ¢. 1770. 

(Trade-card). 


Turee Pirtows. John Hutt, upholder, 
over against the South Gate of St. Paul’s. 
(Daily Courant, 21 Feb., 1713). 


THREE Prange Makers. Thomas 
ford, tool maker, Queen Street. 
(Postman, 6 May, 1703). 


Turee Pranes. John Jennion, _ tool 

maker, in Queen Street, Cheapside. c, 1730. 

(Trade-card). 

Turee Pranes & Saw. John Moseley, 

plane and tool-chest manufacturer (late 

Mutter), No, 16, New Street, Covent Garden. 

(Billhead, 1806). 

Turee Ports. Thomas Edgar, iron- 

monger, upper end of Wych Street, fronting 
Great Drury Lane. 


Gran- 


(Postman, 16 July, 1702). 

THREE PROTESTANT QUEENS. Thomas 

Small, haberdasher and hosier, in Cheap- 
side, near Friday Street. 1727. 

(Trade-card). 


Turee Queens. Mr. Taylor (a sale of pic- 
tures), on Clerkenwell Green. 
(Daily Post, 20 Aug., 1731). 
Taree Rassits.22 (1) Martin’s toy and 
cap shop, near Durham Yard in the Strand. 
1738. 
(Trade-card). 
Arnold, skinner and furrier, 


1754, 


(2) James 
corner of Cornhill. 
(Trade-card). 


Turee SitkKworMs. William Abington, 
bookseller, near the Wonder Tavern in Lud- 
gate Street. 1705. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


THREE SpaTTERDASHES. John Drakeford, 
spatterdash maker, near Exeter Change, 
Strand. c, 1740. 

(Trade-card). 


Turee Sucar Loaves & Canister. Wil- 
liam Prowett, tea dealer on Holborn Bridge, 
corner of Fleet Market. 1753-68. 

(Trade-cards). 


@L. & H. “give Tauren Contes. 








_— 


THREE Sucar Loaves & CHINESE Man. 
DARIN. Thomas Massett, grocer and tea 
dealer, No. 143, Old Gravel Lane. 1795. 

(Advertisement). 


THREE SucarR Loaves & Crown. Rawlin- 
son and Davison,® grocers, Fenchurch Street, 
near Mincing Lane. 


(Billhead, 1752). 


Taree Tents. John Smith, upholder, by 
Fleet Ditch, near Holborn Bridge. 
(Daily Courant, 16 April, 1709), 


THree Tents & Lams. William Squire, 
paperhangings manufacturer, in the Poultry. 
1787. 


(Trade-card), 


THREE Topacco Pipes. John  Savell, 
tobacco pipe maker, Featherstone Street, near 
Moorfields. c. 1760 


(Trade-card). 


THREE Toncues. John Lyde and Co., oil- 
man, No. 164, Strand, 
(Billhead, 1768). 


Turee Trovuts. John Margrave,™ fishing 
tackle shop, on the North side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 1676. 


THREE Trunks & Buivue Boar. Nathaniel 
Gladman, trunk maker, next door to Leaden 
Hall in Leaden-hall Street, 

(Trade-card and Daily Advertiser, 22 Sept., 

1747). 


Tree Trunks & Two Buckets. William 
Xobertson, trunk and plate-case maker, No. 
14, New Bond Street, corner of Clifford 


Street. 1778. 
(Billhead).® 


Tren Wetts. Henry Bynneman, printer, 
North-West door of St, Paul’s Cathedral. 
1572. 

(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


AmBRosE HEAl. 
Beaconsfield. 
(To be continued). 
93 This ‘wasioues was founded by D Daniel Raw- 
linson in 1650 and is still in existence under the 
style of Davison & Newman. It was moved 





from 44, Fenchurch Street, to Creechurch Lane 
in 1890 


9 His advertisement appears in the first 
edition (1676) of Cotton’s ‘The Compleat 
Angler,’ Part IT. 

9% This bill is made out to Edward Gibbon, 
the historian. 
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BIOLOGICAL MISNOMERS AMONG 
THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 


HE following misnomers occur to me as 

current among British residents in India ; 

there may be a few others which I do not re- 
collect : 

Alligator = Gavial or Garial (Gavialus 
gangeticus). A big reptile with a pointed 
snout. Alligators are confined to the two 
American continents with the exception of a 
single small species in China. 

Baboon = Ape (Semnopithecus entellus, 
etc.). Four species are found in India. They 
are called Langurs by naturalists, the Hanu- 
man being the sacred monkey of the Hindus. 
Baboons are strictly confined to the African 
Continent. 

Banana = Plantain (Musa _ sapientum). 
In this the fruit is flattened longitudinally at 
intervals, not cylindrically rounded as in 
the banana (Musa paradicea). The same 
error in nomenclature occurs in this country. 
Wild plantains are very plentiful in the 
Himalayas. 

Bison = Gaur (Bos gaurus). This is the 
largest and most majestic member of the Ox 
tribe. Bisons are confined to North America 
and Europe, if we except the Yak, which is 
closely related thereto. The Gaur is allied to 
the domestic Ox. 

Cheetah = Leopard or Panther (Felis par- 
dalis). The Cheetah of naturalists is the 
Hunting Leopard (Felis jubata), confusion 
having arisen through the Hindustani name 
for the true Leopard being Chita. 

Crow = Jackdaw (Corvus splendens), to 
which it is more closely related than to the 
Crow. It is rather larger than the Euro- 
pean jackdaw. 

Dromedary = Arabian Camel (Camelus 
dromedarius). Properly the one-humped 
camel, whereas the name is often misapplied 
to the two-humped Bactrian Camel (Camelus 
bactrianus), both species being found in 
India, 

Elk = Sambar (Cervus wnicolor). A mag- 
nificent species of stag which occurs in the 
Himalayas, attaining to the height of five 
feet; the Elk is confined exclusively to the 
Northern regions. 

Flying Fox = Fruit Bat (Pteropus gigan- 
teus). A bat with a fox-like head. 

Musk-rate = Musk-shrew (Crocidura coeru- 
lea). This creature, which is not a rat and 
does not belong to the Rodentia at all, is a 
member of the order Insectivora, and only 


occasion ] had a narrow esca 








bears a superficial resemblance to one of th2 
Mus tribe. 


Wild Dog = Dhole (Cuon decanensis). 


This is not a true dog and does not belong 
to the genus Canis, as the dentition is dif- 


ferent. It is a very bold animal; on one 
from being 
attacked by them, as when riding on horse- 
back on Dodabetta, a mountain in the south 
of India, I found myself almost surrounded 
by a pack of Dholes. They seemed, however, 
contented with staring at me, though they 
might easily have killed and made a meal of 
my thirteen-hands pony. 

Although I have never heard Sunbirds, or 
Honey Suckers as they are also called, re- 
ferred to as Humming-birds in India, doubt- 
less some people have been misled into sup- 
posing that the latter was the correct name 
for them through some remarks made by 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield in his book ‘ Around 
Kinchinjunga,’ 1900, concerning their pre- 
sence in the Himalayas. Humming-birds are 
confined exclusively to South and North 
America, their place being taken in Southern 
Asia by Sunbirds, which resemble them in a 
remarkable degree not only in their shape and 
brilliant iridescent colours, but by their habit 
of hovering on the wing and darting off with 
lightning rapidity from one flower to another 
on some flowering tree or shrub in quest of 
insects and nectar, from which latter circum- 
stance they have been named Necteriniide. 

Wit1am Harcourt-Barn. 

Plymouth. 





HE XVIIL-CENTURY LONDON 
LIBRARY.—In ‘N. and Q.’ 9 May, 
1896, and 20 Feb., 1909, short notes appeared 
about a forgotten eighteenth-century ‘‘London 
Library.” 

A copy of the first Catalogue of this Lib- 
rary, with Rules and List of Subscribers 
dated 1786, is now possessed by the London 
Library, St. James’s Square, together with 
a prospectus and general plan of the Library. 

The Library was opened on April 2, 1785, 
at 10, Ludgate Street. It was moved to Hat- 
ton Garden in 1801, and later to Jermyn 
Street, where it was amalgamated with the 
Westminster Library, which disappears from 
the London directory after 1823. 

The intentions of the Committee set forth 
in the Prospectus (‘‘ It is intended that the 
London Library shall contain all those great 
works in science and literature which it is 
difficult for individuals to procure,’’ etc.) are 
not unlike those expressed in 1841 by the 
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founders of the present institution, though | 


there is no record of the latter's knowledge of 
their predecessors. 

The Catalogue issued only a year after the 
opening of the Library contains 42 pages of 
titles of learned works arranged under classes, 
and includes only two novels, viz., ‘ Cecilia’ 
and ‘ Evelina,’ by Miss Burney. 

The entrance fee was one guinea and the 
annual subscription one guinea. Subscribers 
were allowed two volumes at a time. 


C. J. Purnett. 


N ALMOST UNRECORDED EDITION 
OF ‘SALAMAN AND ABSAL.’ — Of 
this work of Edward FitzGerald | possess a 
copy of an edition which would appear to be 
unique. The title-page reads: 

Salaman & Absdl. | An Allegory. | From the 
Persian | of | Jami. | Ipswich: | Cowell’s Steam 
Printing Works, Butter Market. | 1871, 

It is a 4to pamphlet with the following 
collation. Frontispiece: the familiar cut, re- 
presenting the game of Chugdén (Polo) facing 
the Title-page (as above), then 45 pages + 
1 blank, 84 inches x 9% inches, The “‘ signa- 
tures ’’ are, B at p. 1, D at p. 17, E at p. 25, 
F at p. 33 and G at 41. No one with 
whom I have corresponded since 1896 has ever 
referred to this, nor has any collector claimed 
to own a copy, not even Mr. G. A, Potter. It 
is not recorded in any Bibliography that I 
have seen, and I believe that I have seen— 
and possess—them all. It came to me in 1897 
from a bookseller (John Loder) at Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, to whom it had been pre- 
sented by E, F.-G. himself many years before. 
I wrote to the late Prof. E, B. Cowell about 
it in 1898 and he replied, under date 8 Feb. : 
‘*T know nothing about the Ipswich edition 
of Salaman & Absal. I cannot remember to 
have even heard of it. . . . How could the 
Ipswich edition come out? Did Quaritch 
have it printed for once by an Ipswich 
er There is no copy in the British 

useum or the London Library, nor is a 
copy to be found at Oxford or Cambridge. 

It is to be remarked that the ‘‘ signatures ”’ 
begin with B, This frontispiece and title- 
page are reproduced at pp. 51-54 of the second 
volume of ‘The Variorum and Definitive 
Edition of the Poetical and Prose Writings 
of Edward FitzGerald’ published in seven 
volumes by Doubleday Page and Co., of New 
York in 1902, but without any reference to it 
in the text. It is followed by the first edition 
as published by Parker. Can any of your 
readers record having seen another copy ? 








The known first edition was published by 
J. W. Parker and Son in 1856. In 1879 Fitz. 
gerald wrote to C. E, Norton, ‘‘ Jami is cut 
down to two-thirds of his former proportion, 
and very much improved I think.”’ It is ip 
this revised form, that it was included—with 
the frontispiece (reduced)—in the fourth 
edition of the ‘ Ruba’iyat’ in 1879. 

Epwarp Heron-Attey. 


RRUPTION AND GENERATION (¢. 
ante p. 301; s.v. ‘A Sentence from the 
Summa contra Gentiles ’).—The high matters 
dealt with at the reference suggest another 
“axiom in philosophy ’’ (Sir T. Browne), 
receptissimum illud azxioma (Milton), viz. 
corruptio unius est generatio alterius, 
It is Aristotle’s 7 yap Oarépov pbopa barépor 
éort yeveots. John Owen altered it to generatio 
unius est corruptio duorum, on which he 
wrote this epigram : 
Ut generent unam confuso semine prolem, 
Corpora corrumpunt vir mulierque duo. 
But properly used it has been a great source 
of second-hand wit, e.g., Dryden’s ‘‘ the cor- 
ruption of a poet is the generation of a 
critic ’?; and the following pairs in the same 
setting: bookseller-author (Congreve): a 
rotten divine—a sour critic: mankind—catch. 
poll (Quevedo): citizen—sergeant (Middle 
ton): bawd—witch (Chapman): lawyer— 
broker in suits (Jonson): coin—usurer or 
lowsie beggar (Marston): cast serving-man— 
thief (Shackerley Marmion): the sense—the 
spirit: pipes—stoppers _(Swift). In ‘The 
Admiral of France,’ V. ii., Chapman gives 
the pedantic advocate an amusing argument 
in favour of corruption, based on this axiom. 


G. G, L. 


HARCOURT.—During my research into the 

early history of the family of Wolrich, 
I came across the following note that may be 
of interest—especially to your contributor 
Mr, W. Harcovrt-Bats. In that very inter- 
esting ‘Studies in Midland History’ (by 
Conrad Gill) I found (p. 16) the following: 

In 1447 the families of Stafford and Harcourt 
came to blows in the streets, and three of the 
combatants were killed, “‘as men say, in & 
Paternoster while.” 

The footnote adds that an _ interesting 
account of this affair is transcribed in Reader 
MSS., vol. ix., p. 25 (from MS. Cott. Cleop. 
E, 111). See also, Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446-52, 
p. 324: also ‘Life in an Old English Town,’ 
p. 332, 


GENEALOGIST. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





THE ALGERINE ACTS.—I am at present 
writing a treatise on ‘ Political Slang 
1750-1850,’ and in the course of my investiga- 
tions I have several times come across the 
expression ‘‘ Algerine Act,-Bill.’’ I know 
that there were three of these Acts, repressive 
measures directed against Ireland, and that 
the name was invented by Daniel O’Connell. 
The third Act was the Coercion measure of 
1833, the second was passed in 1829, but I 
do not know for certain which Act passed in 
that year was called ‘‘ The Algerine Act.” 
I should be extremely grateful if anyone 
could inform me which were the first two 
Acts, and also the reason why they were so 
called. 

The name has of course some reference to 
Algiers, perhaps to some punitive measure, 
or else the Acts are compared to the ways of 
the Algerian pirates. I give a few examples 
of the use of the expression : 


1828. The Times, 1 July, p. 3, col. 5. When 
the Algerine Act was discussing, James Daly 
kept away. é 

1829. Ibid. 11 Apr., p. 2, col. 1. This 
O’Connell had designated an act passed by the 
Legislature of the country as an Algerine act. 
Was he liable to no punishment for that? 
(Speech, House of Lords.) 

1831. Ibid. 24 Jan., p. 3, col. 1. The act is 
bad enough, and only fit for Algiers. 

1831. Ibid. 21 Feb., p. 1, col. 6. Nothing is 
more likely than that Mr. O’Connell has re- 
peatedly boasted among his friends in private, 
that if an opportunity should present itself he 
would pursue such a course, by way of proving 
that “the Algerine Act ” dared not be enforced 
against him. 

1833. Destructive, 16 Mar., 52/2. What is 
the good of their pretended measure of Church 
Reform, when to enforce the payment of tithes 
pa pevtionny the main object of the Algerine 

ill? 

1834. The Times, 13 Sept., p. 3, col. 6. In 
October, 1830, that [second] “ Algerine Act” 
was in full force. 

1840. J. O’Connell, ‘ Recollections’ i, p. 308. 
After some weeks of inoffensive existence, a 
murder was committed upon this innocent 
Society [i.e., The Soc. for the Improvement of 
Ireland] by a Lord Lieutenant’s proclamation, 
under the “ Algerine Act” against popular 
bodies, passed in 1829. 

Ibid. i, p. 309 The “ Algerine Act” of 1829 
expired in 1831. The third “ Algerine Act,” 


. Viz., the Coercion measure of 1833, enabled the 


Government to 


the warfare 
against agitation. 


recommence 


Uno PHILIPson. 


Gothenburg, Sweden. 





R. WILLIAM GILBERT (1544-1603), — 

I should be glad to know the name of the 
artist and the whereabouts of the portrait of 
this scientist, photogravures of which were 
presented to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
by the late Professor Sylvanus P. Thompson 
some years ago. The photogravure is of Gil- 
bert standing, full front, in elaborate Eliza- 
bethan costume, a skull and a sand-glass on 


a table beside him. R J. BOR. 


IR ISAAC NEWTON (1642-1727). — Can 
anyone state the name of the artist and 
the whereabouts of a portrait in oils, the 
““ Cremorne portrait ’’ of Newton, aet, cire. 
twenty-seven years? 
R. J. E. H. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
LDEST GAME-BOOK. — T have seen it 
stated that the oldest printed Game-book 
is dated 1825: and, incidentally, that it con- 
tains columns for ‘‘ Hares hunted’’ and 
““ Hares shot.’’ I shall be interested if any 
of your readers can supply me with informa- 
tion of printed game-books prior to 1825. 


Hucu S. GLapsTone. 


SERPENT PICTURE ONCE IN THE 

LOUVRE.—Pleyte, in the first fascicule 
of his ‘Etudes Egyptologiques’ (Leyden, 
1866) printed a picture of a serpent with arms 
and legs feeding a strongly phallic god. He 
states that he copied it from a cartonnage at 
the Paris Louvre. Inquiry shows that the 
cartonnage is now quite unknown at the 
Louvre, where it is suspected that it was de- 
tected as a fake long years ago and with- 
drawn from exhibition and all record lost. 
The picture was, variously doctored, re- 
printed by Lanzone in his lithographed 
Italian ‘ Dictionary of Egyptian Mythology,’ 
also in Barbara Renz’s German work on the 
Eastern Serpent-dragon (Augsburg, 1930). 
Finally I find it printed as a genuine Egyp- 
tian work in the issue of the magazine 
Religions for January last, 

Can anyone furnish information about 
other possible reprints of the picture, or about 
any controversy about it, or on the reasons 
that led bygone authorities at the Louvre to 
remove it from their galleries? 


C. L. Dessovutavy. 


AVID ROBERTS’S DRAWINGS OF 
PETRA.—Exactly one hundred years 
ago last March, the Scots artist, David 
Roberts, R.A., and a few companions, got 
into the ancient city of Petra, Transjordan, 
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which Burckhardt had rediscovered to the | 


Western World in 1812. In five days Roberts 
had produced twelve beautiful and amazingly 
accurate drawings of the principal monu- 
ments and views, which are included among 
the fine lithographic reproductions in his 
splendid ‘ Sketches of the Holy Land, Syria, 
Idumea, and Arabia.’ 

In March, 1937, the writer was excavating 
in Petra; and in March of this year, just 
one hundred years after Roberts’s visit, he 
was fortunate both to see and secure, at an 
exhibition of drawings, Roberts’s original 
drawing of ‘‘ El Deir,’’ signed and Toi’ 
Mar. 8, 1839. 

It would be interesting to know the fate 
of the other eleven original drawings of Petra, 
and the writer would be glad if the owners 
of any of them would communicate with him. 
Those who have them, if they have not been 
fortunate enough to be able to check up on 
the spot, may rest assured that the accuracy 
of his delineation, and the truth of his colour- 
ing (no sickly rose-reds and purples), is 
astonishing, especially as his task, in so brief 
a time, involved scrambling over a rocky and 
difficult terrain, not the best preparation for 
artistic endeavour, J. C. Evtts. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘THE MON- 

ASTERY.’—i. What is the meaning of 

the words italicised in the following passages : 

(a) ‘‘ A lake, from which eyes. . . are said 

to have seen the water-bull ascend.’’ (Intr.). 

(b) ‘‘She can lay silk broidery, forby 
white-seam and shell-work’’ (ch. iii.). 

(c) ‘* May ne’er be in my fingers, if 1 
dinna sort ye baith for it’ (ch. ili.). 

(d) ‘‘I hae aye keepit my ain ha’house 
abune my head ”’ (ch. iv.). 

(e) ‘‘ His wits have gone a bell-wavering ”’ 
(ch. vii. init.). 

(f) ‘“‘ There he is, hale and fear”’ (ch. ix. 
fin.). This is presumably an alternative 
spelling of ‘‘ fere’’ ( = hearty), 

(g) ‘‘ Dost thou so soon morse thoughts of 
slaughter ’’ (ch. x.). 

(h) “ His gossip Simon, blessed 
be his cast... ”’ (ch. xiii.). 

(i) ‘‘ They are as uneasy as the scabella of 
our novices’’ (ch. xvi. init.). 

ii. What is the allusion in 

(a) ‘‘ Ladies of the class of Miss Raylands, 
in the Old Manor House ’’ (Intr.). 

(b) ‘The bugle-horn Of fell Alecto often 
waked its windings’’ (ch. ii, init.). Alecto 
was one of the Furies in Classical Mythology, 
but her appearance in Scotland seems odd. 
iii. In ch. xxxi. we are told that ‘‘ Father 








Eustace had eagerly advised that they should 
execute the doom of heresy on. . . the first 
heretic of eminence who should venture within 
the precincts of the Halidome . . . Was there 
anyone who would venture to wield the 
thunder in her cause?’’ This seems to imply 
that the Church itself burnt heretics, and 
did not merely hand them over to the “ secu- 
lar arm.’”’ Is Scott likely to have made this 
mistake? In the same chapter Father 
Eustace says ‘‘ He to whom the sword of St. 
Paul, as well as the keys of St. Peter, are 
confided, must not flinch from his task.’’ 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


[i. i. Is not scabellum an ordinary Latin 
word for a stool?] 


RAVE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE’S 
NIECE: DAVIES FAMILY.—In the 
graveyard at Burry Port, Carmarthenshire, 
is buried a niece of Napoleon I, who was 
drowned off the coast in 1828. 

My father told me that his grandmother, 
who lived to a great age, spoke several lan- 
guages, and was related to Napoleon Bona- 
parte. His family possessed a quantity of 
plate that came from the Bonapartes. My 
father’s maternal grandmother married a 
Davies. I should very much like to have par- 
ticulars of the family of Davies who are so 
related to Napoleon I, 

Guapys Fatconer. 


ADAMS FAMILY: MARRIAGES. — 

Further particulars are wanted of the 
families concerned in the following mar- 
riages : 

¥ Adams, Esqr. of King Street, 
London, and Miss Fulcher, of Diss, Norfolk; 
married 1 Sept., 1787. 

2. Miss Ann Adams and Mr. R. Dimball, 
both of Sommerstown ; married 12 Jan., 1801. 

3. Henry Cadwallader Adams, Esaqr., of 
Anstey Hall, Co. Warwick, and Miss Curtis, 
eldest daughter of Sir W. Curtis, of Calland 
Grove, Southgate; married 18 June, 1803. 

3. Dr. Adams, Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and Miss S. Scott, daughter of 
the late T. Scott, Rector of Kings Stanley, 
Co. Gloucester; married 31 Aug., 1803. 

4. John Adams of the Tax Office, Esqr., 
Somerset Place, and Miss Frances M. New- 
ton; married at St. Clement Danes, 31 July, 
1804, 

5. John Adams, of the Middle Temple, 
Esqr., and Eliza, only daughter of William 
Nalton, Esqr., of Exeter; married 27 Aug., 


1811. J. W. F. 
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Replies. 





THE MODERN GREEKS: ART AND 
LITERATURE. 


(clxxvi, 300). 


()XE would need to write an entire book in 
order to reply adequately to the question 
put forth by L, E. A. The following notes, 
therefore, are to be considered as a mere 
attempt to epitomize in a comprehensive way 
literary and artistic manifestations among 
Modern Greeks, after the liberation of the 
country from the foreign yoke about 120 
years ago. 

Just after the commencement of the War 
of Independence, the first flowers of a Greek 
renascent literature bloomed in the Ionian 
Islands—although these Greek provinces were 
annexed to the country, by a magnanimous 
gesture of Great Britain, as recently as the 
year 1863. We have there Solomos, the great 
Zacynthian poet, the founder of Modern 
Greek poetry, composing his poems in the 
popular Greek language, now generally 
adopted not only in poetry, but also in the 
whole of creative literature. Incidentally, it 
should be mentioned that Solomos is the 
author of the Greek National Anthem, the 
magnificent ‘Hymn to Liberty,’ beautifully 
rendered into English rhymes by Rudyard 
Kipling in 1918, at the request of the writer 
of this article. Solomos wrote also an 
inspired ‘ Ode to Byron’ at the death of the 
English poet, commencing with these words : 

Oh sc ach pause awhile with thy sword to 


g 
Approach thou and weep for Byron’s lamented 
death. 


His lyrics and fragments—reminding us, 
with due proportion, of the inspiration of 
Keats and Shelley, although these were 
unknown to Solomos, who was a student of 
Italian rather than English poetry—count 
among the most beautiful productions of con- 
temporary Greek poetry, 

Kalvos, a minor poet and a Zacynthian 
also, came to live in England where he died, 
his grave being recently located in the ceme- 
tery of Keddington, near Louth. He com- 
posed his loftily inspired poems in a mixture 
of classical and popular Greek, thus weaken- 
ing their clarity. Other Ionian poets, 
although of less importance, to be mentioned 
here, are Typaldos, Terzetti and Polylas, the 
latter a translator of Shakespeare also, 





A great poet, chronologically coming after 
them, is Aristotle Valaoritis, who renovated 
the Greek poetical language, by abundantly 
borrowing from the vigorous picturesque 
vocabulary of the popular Greek folk-ballads, 
those rhapsodical compositions through which 
the heroism of the Klephts, the forerunners 
of the struggle for Greek Independence, are 
extolled and praised in rhymes of lyrical 
effusion and robust music. Valaoritis, apart 
from his charming lyrics, wrote some Odes, 
ardently patriotic, celebrating the feats of the 
heroes of the War of Independence. The 
most famous of them is the one devoted to 
Patriarch Gregorius V, who was hanged at 
the commencement of the War, by the Sul- 
tan’s Government, before the gates of the 
Patriarchate in Constantinople, as a cruel 
warning to the rising nation. The flamboy- 
ant invocations and enthusiastic bursts in 
these Odes, glorifying the exploits of the 
warriors of the Independence, have been re- 
cited for years by hundreds of thousands of 
Greek school children, and at patriotic meet- 
ings. 

Almost contemporary with Valaoritis are 
some of the first modern Greek novelists. 
Zambellios, an historian, wrote in the purist 
language an historical novel, ‘ Cretan Wed- 
dings,’ some elaborated descriptions of which 
remind one by their rich colourfulness of 
those in Flaubert’s ‘ Salammbé.’ Two other 
novels, ‘ Thanos Vlekas,’ strange to say by a 
statesman and financier, Paul Calligas; and 
‘ Stratis Calopicheros ’ in verse, by Stephen 
Kumanudi, a prominent classical scholar and 
the compiler of the monumental collection of 
‘ Attic Inscriptions,’ are the first attempt at 
a Greek novel, national in conception and of 
racy character. These two amateurs were 
followed by Demetrius Bikelas, who is more 
widely known as the successful translator of 
the principal plays of Shakespeare. He 
wrote a long novel, ‘ Loukis Laras’ (a trans- 
lation of which into English exists), a de- 
lightful story of a peaceful Chiot merchant, 
drawn into the whirlpool of the strife and 
desolation of the War of Independence; and 
afterwards a series of short stories, contain- 
ing delicate descriptions of Greek life. 
Bikelas tried to analyse in these stories the 
feelings and ideas of simple folk, and as he 
resided in England for many years as a 
banker, he was obviously influenced by the 
English novelists of his time. Vizyinos, a 
Thracian poet and writer, wrote also some 
delightful short stories, of autobiographical 
character, translated into English with some 
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of the best modern Greek stories and pub- 
lished in a volume of the Interpreters’ Series 
by the New York publishers, Duffield and 
Company. 

A distinctive and much deeper understand- 
ing of the psychology of the common people, 
than that shown by the above-mentioned 
authors, and a more realistic conception of 
the art of novel than theirs, are displayed in 
the novels and short stories by such popular 
writers as Papadiamantis, the Bohemian, a 
keen observer of the commoner and his cus- 
toms and ideas, who often rises to the acumen 
of a Maxim Gorky; Karkavitsas, Kondy- 
lakis, and Ephtaliotis, to mention here but 
the most prominent among them. Incident- 
ally, it can be said that the last was also 
a poet of distinction, and he admirably ren- 
dered into Greek verses Shelley’s ‘ Skylark ’ 
and Byron’s ‘ The Isles of Greece.’ Among 
more recent novelists are Theotoky, the Cor- 
fiot aristocrat, whose descriptions of his 
native island, although prolix, give a true 
image of its people, their peculiarities, cus- 
toms and superstitions; Xenopoulos, who did 
the same thing, although with a deeper sensi- 
tivity, grace and truth, for his native Zante; 
George Drossines, the prominent poet of 
whom I will speak further on in these notes, 
who wrote a delightful novel of country life 
in Greece, entitled ‘ Amaryllis,’? an English 
translation of which exists in the collection 
of foreign novels published by Dent ; Christo- 
manos, the private secretary of Empress 
Elisabeth, who wrote about this great lady in 
German a memorable book of reminiscences 
and notes, and who is the author of an 
Athenian novel, ‘The Wax Doll,’ also trans- 
lated into English, but remaining as yet un- 
published, as the Greek publisher put forth 
exaggerated claims for copyright royalties. 

Here it is necessary to also mention 
Emmanuel Rhoides, a brilliant essayist and 
critic and a witty satyrist, as well as the 
Byzantios brothers, the most reputed, together 
with Gabrielides, of publicists and polemists 
in contemporary Greece. George Souris was 
a satyrical journalist who published for 
many years a weekly written entirely by him- 
self in verse and humorously commenting 
current events. 

Reverting again to Poetry, the names of 
two poets rise above all others. They are 
Costis Palamas and George Drossines, both 
fortunately among us. Palamas is a great 
lyrist, a poet of the most elevated inspiration 
and a really creative genius, whose poetry, 
national or cosmopolitan, lyrical or philo- 








sophical, has enriched modern Greek thought 
and embellished the neo-Greek demotic with 
productions of deep intellect and resplendent 
glamour. The poet spoke of himself in the 
preface of one of his most reputed poems, 
‘Twelve Lays of the Gipsy,’ a kind of epic 
of the Hellenic race, as follows : 

My heart is full of thought, its emotions are 
intellectual. I strive to embody in my verse 
the aspirations and questionings of eternal 
Man and the anxieties and the fanaticism of 
the citizen. It is not possible for me to be 
only the poet of my own soul. I am the poet 
of my age and my race and all I hold in myself 
cannot be divorced from external nature. 

As a critic remarked in quoting these 
lines : 

From the scope of such a conception we see 
that the poet is one of those who reveal “a 
soul of crystal vibrating to every echo and re 
flecting every ray of light.” 

As two young Greeks, Theodore Ph. 
Stephanides and George C. Katsimbalis, 
poets themselves, published a volume contain. 
ing in English translation a_ selection of 
Palamas’s poems,! may I be allowed to quote 
here some of the translated verses. 

This one is a lyric of delicate beauty: 

One dawning of Winter, 
When diadem it bore 
The mist, like a vision 
The Parthenon I saw. 


The fane a translucid 
Veil wrapt fold on fold 
*’Neath the sun, and it whispered: 


“The symbol behold 


“Tn me of the beauty 
That far off doth seem 
To weave of hard marble 
The mist of a dream!” 

The following are from ‘ The Seven Souls 
of Song,’ where the Dreams of Life, Valour, 
Beauty, Love, Wisdom and Peace, speak each 
in turn: 

I am the Dream of Life, I glitter bright and 

fair 

Both in abysmal deeps and fields of azure air; 

From pebble unto man, from peak to dew- 

drop star, un 

All by one soul are bound and all majestic 


are. 
I am the most desired, the gladdest Dream 


divine. : 
O singer, be thou mine. 
I am the Manly Dream, the Dream of 
Valour I, ; 
The Fatherland I rouse with my compelling 
might; 


1 Poems” by Kostes Palamas, Selected and 
rendered into English, London, 1925. 
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Its foes I scatter far like North-wind from 
the sky. . 
And Leonidas’ hand I arm with lightning 


ht. 
I am the noblest dream, the holiest Dream 


ivine. ; 
ae O singer, be thou mine. 


Of Beauty I’m the Dream, the magic 
apple rare. | ; : 

That brings the gift of life, that brings the 
gift of doom; ; ‘ 

When o’er the Trojan plain the 
filled the air, ‘ j 

Fair Helen wove the strife upon her cun- 
ning loom. 

I am the vainest Dream, the proudest Dream 


divine. 


war-cry 


O singer, be thou mine. 


Iam the Dream of Love, and with my ardent 


breat 

I blend all things; I reign o’er cradle, nest 
and tomb. 

Amid the sterile field I bid the grape-vine 
bloom, 

So that its purple juice should ever flow for 
Death. 

I am the sweetest Dream of ev’ry Dream 
divine. 


O singer, be thou mine. 


Of Wisdom I’m the Dream, and those who 
have me caught, 


Amid immortal books and scrolls for 
ever find 

A glimmer of my glance. Within the skies 
of Thought 


I glorify the might and power of the mind. 
I have the greatest worth of all the Dreams 


divine. 
O singer, be thou mine. 
T am the Dream of Peace. From _peak’s 
remotest rim, 
A blossom snowy white and with perfume- 
less heart, 


I see far, far below, pain like a picture dim; 
I am the Buddhist sky and I am Phidias’ art. 
I am the Dream serene, the happiest Dream 
divine. 
O singer, be thou mine. 
In spite of the good translation, the reader 
cannot fully realise all the beauty lying in 
these rhymes in the original. or the music of 
the language in which they were composed. 
George Drossines is a poet less potent and 
purely national, but how soft and sweet the 
melody which wraps up his simple and sen- 
timental stanzas and with what delicate 
workmanship is he able to interpret the 
deepest of emotions! There is no exaggera- 
tion in the remark that his poetry is tuned 
to the song of the nightingale trilling among 
the groves around Athens. 
Drossines, in a poem dedicated to Palamas, 
describes with a charming modesty the charac- 
teristics of his poetry in comparison with 


those of his fellow-poet and friend, and there 
is no better comment on the talent of them 
both than in the following stanza: 

You yourself sought beauty in greatness— 
Instead myself I sought it only among hum- 
bler, meaner things—You worked in bronze 
and marble, leaving to me the clay—You 
ascended snow-clad Alpine summits—Whilst | 
myself dwelt on sun-lit slopes — Queens and 
Princesses are your Muses, mine but fish-wives 
and shepherdesses—Thou crownest thyself richly 
with laurels—A wreath of mountain thyme is 
enough for me. 

I have dealt at length with these two poets 
as the most representative authors in the 
present Greek intellectual life. They are both 
natives of Messolonghi and one should like to 
imagine that the memories of Byron and of 
his glorious death on the lagoon watched over 
their birth and inspiration. 

Among minor poets, I shall mention here- 
with Miltiades Malakassis, Lambros Por- 
fyras, Ioannis Gryparis, A. Kavafis, Marinos 
Siguros, Peter Vlasto, and Costas Crystallis. 
It is expressly that I omit to mention those 
poets who before the general adoption of the 
demotic Modern Greek in creative literature, 
wrote in the purist language, as nobody cares 
for or reads them any more. Achilles Para- 
schos, the most talented amongst them, 
‘* was,’’ according to a felicitous expression, 
‘a poet superior to his own poetry.’’ 

A special reference must be made of 
Jean Psichari, the great forerunner of the 
linguistic reform in Greece. He wrote in 
Greek (he was a remarkable stylist in French 
also) a book now famous in the history of 
Greek literature, entitled ‘My Journey,’ as 
well as some delightful essays. His novels, 
in Greek at least, are not among his best pro- 
ductions. 

Your correspondent L. E. A. is especially 
eager to be informed about sculpture and 
architecture in Modern Greece. Alas! the 
works of art and monuments “of an Art,’’ 
which, as Anatole France once said to the 
present writer, ‘makes you despair of any 
other Art,’’ gathered and erected here in such 
a perfectly serene beauty and imposing 
majesty, discourage or reduce to servile imi- 
tation contemporary Greek artists. Statu- 
ary in Modern Athens is rather rare. There 
are there the statues of Athena and Apollo, 
erected on two superb giant columns in front 
of the Academy. They are both from the 
chisel of one of the best known Greek sculp- 
tors, Brutus by name. Witty Greeks, judg- 
ing them as mere copies of ancient sculpture, 
and commenting upon them, jocularly 





addressed him with the historic saying: ‘‘ Et 
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tu quoque, Brutus?’’ Two other pieces of 
sculpture, adorning one the Zappeion Gar- 
dens, and the other a small square siding one 
of the large Athenian avenues, are the work 
of perhaps the most original among Greek 
sculptors, Philippotis. Another young 
artist, Tombros, sculptured the statue of the 
young nude athlete standing on the tomb of 
Rupert Brooke in the Island of Skyros. 
There is also in Paris a young Greek sculp- 
tor, Apartis, a pupil of the great Bourdelle, 
who had a high opinion of his artistic gifts. 
The most beautiful statue in Athens is that 
of Byron crowned by Hellas, but it is by the 
French sculptor Mercié. 

The monument erected to the Unknown 
Soldier in the Royal Palace Square, the 
sculptured part of which is by Roques, was 
much criticized by Greeks, but foreign critics 
consider it as a work of sober and elegant 
simplicity, and I am inclined to share the 
latter opinion as unbiassed by local rivalries 
and the easy tendency to criticise—not an un- 
common feature in Greece. 

As for Architecture in Athens, the only re- 
markable public buildings are due to foreign 
architects: the University to the Dane Han- 
sen; and the Academy to the Viennese Theo- 
philus Hansen. The third, the National 
Library, was also built, as far as I know, 
on the plans of the latter. These three monu- 
mental buildings, in their glittering marble 
structure, heightened in the Academy by gold 
ornaments and adorned with metopes repre- 
senting the Dodecatheon, and in the Univer- 
sity with polychromy of Pompeian style be- 
tween the arches of the front, impress one as 
three good examples of neo-classical style. 
It is a pity that all three stand in the same 
Avenue, so close to each other as to appear 
from afar to be a triptych of edifices, 

In spite of lavish use of marble (Pentelicus 
is so near!), mansions in Athens do not pre- 
sent any characteristic or original appear- 
ance. Commonplace is the rule. Many dis- 
like the two or three houses built in Byzan- 
tine style, rather unsuitable under skies of 
unbleached blue clearness and when facing 
the Parthenon and the inimitable gem of the 
Temple of Wingless Victory. 

I have tried to give here a complete and 
objective survey of Modern Greece’s progress 
in literature and some of the Arts. I may be 


perhaps blamed for the length of my Notes, 
but as Voltaire said when his letters were 
rather long: ‘‘ Excuse me, please, for writing 
in length, but I could not spare time for a 


Demetrius CacLAMANOS. 


briefer letter.”’ 








UDOR ABBOTS WHO BECAME 
BISHOPS (clxxvi. 308). — The many 
valuable hints in this article remind me of a 
matter which, although vague, is worthy of 
putting on record owing to the great import. 
ance still attaching to ‘‘ William Barlow 
alias Finch.”’ 
Thirty years ago I knew a young man of no 
education whose interests in the Roman- 
Anglican controversies led him to spend 
much time and money on photographs of the 
actual documents reprinted in the Rolls 
Series and similar works. It is quite 
incredible, but he certainly found some small 
errors in transcripts made by irreproachable 
scholars. I have, in a _ rather inaccessible 
place, a bundle of his somewhat illegible 
letters and notes, from which it seemed to me 
probable at that time that Barlow was con- 
secrated as suffragan to Norwich at his own 
request, but on arrival proved unacceptable 
owing to his fierce Protestantism, and was 
transferred elsewhere. The matter is cer- 
tainly worth investigation, and if anything 
comes of it, I will gladly give my friend's 
name (he is long since dead) and hope he wil 
get the credit for his years of apparently 
hopeless labour, 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


RAYTON AND ‘ EDWARD III’ (elxxvi. 
258, 318).—Mrs, Tittorson’s very fair 
comment on this subject puts the orthodox 
standpoint in such a way that I can hardly 
expect to carry the matter much further. But 
it so happens that she has given me an oppor. 
tunity to strengthen the’case a little, mainly 
on the point of relevant dates. 

Is 1595 too early for Drayton’s interest in 
the drama? This is probably only a question 
of months, since the verses in the Britwell 
copy of ‘ Primaleon’ seem to show that he 
was in touch with Chettle and Munday in 
1596, 

But Mrs. TrLtorson reminds us that Else 
von Schaubert has already attempted to 
establish a still earlier connection, on grounds 
which, like my own, she regards as insecure. 
Von Schaubert has the support of no less 
authority than Professor L. L. Schiicking, 
but I would agree that he failed to establish 
his point that there may be Drayton’s work 
in ‘ Henry VI’ (2, 3). 

There is really not enough to go upon in 
comparing the ‘‘ Contention’? plays with 
Drayton’s poetry. It would, however, have 
been more difficult to dispose of a suggestion 
that the author of the first two Acts of 
‘Edward III’ added the Margaret-Suffolk 
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scenes to the old ‘‘ Talbot’? play of 
‘1 Henry VI,’ since these characters still 
seek an author, and their story is now gen- 
erally regarded by scholars as a link with 
“9 Henry VI,’ dating perhaps not earlier 
than late in 1593. 

This cannot, of course, be pressed too far, 
yet we have in these scenes an invented situ- 
ation very like that of the ‘‘ Countess ’’ epi- 
sode in ‘ Edward III,’ and very similarly 
handled. I do not think the once fashion- 
able theory that Shakespeare or Greene was 
responsible for both episodes can be widely 
held to-day, but the fact that such a theory 
can be argued is a point in favour of com- 
mon authorship by a disciple.! 

When Mrs. T1LLorson suggests, at the end 
of her note, that Drayton borrowed the fable 
of the patriotic ravens from ‘ Edward III,’ 
one cannot, of course, set aside the possibility. 
The play may be by a quite unknown writer, 
and we do not even know the company for 
which it was written. But the revision of 
‘1 Henry VI’ would not be left in casual 
hands, and to that extent the case for a 
known writer for the stage is stronger in this 
instance. I hope therefore that in her forth- 
coming volume of the ‘‘ Shakespeare Head ”’ 
Drayton, Mrs. TrtLotson will be able to en- 
large our knowledge of the poet’s early career, 
as well as of the sources of his historical 

oetry, especially in so far as there are paral- 
fels in it with the Chronicle plays. Pending 
further evidence, I think that the theory of 
even three or four unknown writers of suffi- 
cient talent to write one play each of the 
quality of ‘Edward III’ or‘ Arden’ or 
‘Titus Andronicus,’ can be pressed too far. 


H. W. CrunpveEtt. 


ID OUR ANCESTORS WASH? (clxxvi. 

207, 249, 263, 321).—The answer appears 

to be in the affirmative, as the following 
notes reveal : 


1472. Baths at Windsor Castle. ‘‘In the 
3rd chamber was ordeyned a Bayne [bath] or 
two which were covered with tents of white 
cloth.” 

1546. Bills. 


Apothecaries’ “For the 





1 One detail of style is interesting; it is 
curious that Suffolk and Lodowick ring the 
changes upon the word “ king ” (‘1 Henry 
VI,’ V. v, 66-72, and ‘ Edward III,’ IT. i. 15-21). 
For the stage the Black Prince version, it would 
seem, was not good enough, though, as Mrs. 
TiLotson points out, Drayton preferred it 
when he came to handle the theme in his 
Epistles, 








bayn [bath] are required bags 
sponges, musk and civet.”’ 

1602. Bathing-tubs are referred to several 
times in ‘ Delights for Ladies’ by Sir Hugh 
Platt, as usual aids to cleanliness, 

1603. In the inventory of furniture, etc., 
at Hengrave Hall, reference is made to that 
in the bathing-chamber. 

1608. In the household accounts of Syon 
House, mention is made of a bathing- 
chamber for the Duchess of Northumberland. 

1629. In Parkinson’s ‘ Paradisi in Sole’ 
it is said: ‘‘ Nepeta is much used of women 
either in baths or drinks.” 

In 1725 during some excavations at 
Charing Cross a bathroom, supplied from a 
spring of clear water, covered in with excel- 
lent Tudor brickwork, was unearthed. Tra- 
dition affirmed that it had been last used by 
Queen Elizabeth. The site is now built over. 

In the grounds of Bisham Abbey, Berks, 
is a well called Queen Elizabeth’s bath, as it 
is believed it was used by that magnificent 
monarch; and in the parish of Marlow, not 
far away. there is also a well called ‘‘ Queen 
Elizabeth’s Well ’’ for the same reason. 


C. A. Braprorp. 


A SENTENCE FROM THE ‘SUMMA 
CONTRA GENTILES’ (clxxvi. 227, 
301).—The opinion of Dionysius quoted on 
p- 502 ante, that the sun contributes to the 
generation of sensible bodies, was held by 
Parmenides— yiveriv re dvOpirwv é& jAcov 
mparov yeveofar—and by Aristotle—dvOpwros 
yip dvOpwrov yevva Kai His, homo generat 
hominem et sol, as St. Thomas quotes it. The 
notion is found in ‘ Don Quixote,’ Cowley and 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and it has led to 
some muddling of Prometheus with the sun, 
both Titans, on which it would be irrelevant 
here to enlarge. Hisernicvs. 


of herbs, 


[THE DEATH OF HENRY IRETON 
(clxxvi. 287, 323).—Mr. Var.ey’s very 
complete list of references to this causes me 
to wonder if, after all, the third corpse, be- 
headed at Tyburn, was that of Ireton. 
Plague causes such rapid decomposition that 
I think it doubtful if he were brought from 
Limerick to Westminster Abbey. Added to 
this it was well-known how infectious a 
disease the pest was, and that would add to 
the fear of handling such a poisonous body. 
Does Mr. Vartey know if the Abbey 
Register contains an entry of Ireton’s burial ? 
One of the theories about the three Tyburn 
bodies is that they were substitute ones. The 
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chief point about that of Ireton is that in its 
transit through London it was noted to be 
particularly offensive. This has been noted 
about the remains of those dying of plague 
and smallpox. 

F. Witiiam Cock, M.D. 


‘““DEAGLES” (PRIMULA VERIS) 

(clxxvi. 316). — The ‘ N.E.D.’ under 
‘ Paigle, pagle,’ refers to ‘‘ Paggle,”? a verb 
which with one quotation from Greene, 1590, 
is said to mean ‘‘ To bulge, swell out as a 
bag, hang loosely.’”’ But this word, like 
‘* paigle,”’ is said to be uncertain in deriva- 
tion, and the reader is told to ‘‘ see many con- 
jectures in N, and Q., 7 S. vii., viii., 1883.” 
Here Skeat begins the discussion by suggest- 
ing that French paille, ‘‘ spangle ’’ or ‘‘straw- 
coloured,’’ is the origin. Others ask, if so, 
how the g got in, and I notice that Skeat in 
his ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ third edition, 
1910, has changed over to ‘‘ horsedung’”’ as 
possible. He points out that ‘‘ cowslop,”’ the 
older form of ‘‘ cowslip,’’ meant ‘‘ cowdung,”’ 
and cites Woeste’s note in his Westphalian 
Glossary that pagel-worm is a Hanover word 
for ‘‘ dungworm.”’ 

Other correspondents suggest an Icelandic 
word for “‘ little bag,’”’ or ‘‘ peckled,”” which 
is found for ‘‘ speckled,’? and repeat John- 
son’s paralysis, given under ‘ Paigle,’ regard- 
ing it with g for y as a corrupted form of the 
Latin word. The cowslip was known to the 
old herbalists as ‘‘ Palsy-wort,’’ being sup- 
posed to cure tremblings. But “palsy ”’ 
itself is an English reduction of ‘‘ paralysis,”’ 
so another corrupted form does not seem 
likely. 

Decision about the derivation remains a 
doubtful matter, The following notes may be 
more useful : 

1. The various correspondents are con- 
cerned with East Anglia, 

2. Deering in his ‘Catalogue of Plants,’ 
with special reference to the district of Not- 
tingham, 1738, has ‘‘ Common Pagils or Cow- 
slips,’ which is like ‘‘ Pagyll’’ in the 
‘O.E.D.’s’ earliest quotation, 1530. 

3. Some two centuries earlier an old Eng- 
lish medical MS. preserved in the Royal 
Library at Stockholm, from which selections 
are printed in Archaeologia, xxx., has the 
form ‘‘ pagglis.’” This MS, has apparently 
escaped the notice of lexicographers, and sup- 
plies other early forms for flowers, such as 
this line concerning the daffodil : 


Affodille apercious [a precious] gres. [plant]. 


V. R. 








OOTH-BRUSHES AND TOOTH-BRUSH 
DISHES (clxxvi, 316).—Sir Ralph Ver. 
ney (Verney Memoirs, Vol. iii. p. 39) 
suggests that tooth-brushes were a distinct 
novelty in Paris at the period at which he 
was writing and refers to them as “ inconsid- 
erable Toyes.’’ I have not had an oppor. 
tunity of verifying the date at which this 
was written, but it was presumably about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 

In a letter to The Times, 21 Jan., 1939, Mr. 
Robert Addis states that tooth brushes as we 
know them, were made by William Addis of 
Clerkenwell in 1780, 

The tooth-brush dish must have lasted well 
into the present century. I can remember 
them in old toilet-sets quite recently. 

I am inclined to disagree with Cotone, 
SourHam that keeping brushes in a vase is 
more liable to render them septic. The action 
of the air upon the bristles will tend to dry 
and sterilise them much more than if they 
are kept in the damp dark conditions of a 
closed dish, which conditions are ideal for the 
growth of bacteria. It is, however, only a 
matter of degree because tooth-brushes are 
filthy septic things for the most part, but it 
is difficult to suggest a substitute. 


B. R. Townenp, L.D.s. 


ON DONOP FAMILY (clxxiv. 299, 356, 
446 ; clxxv. 70).—The replies received and 
published in your invaluable journal, appear- 
ing in your issues quoted above, did not give 
who the progenitor of the Von Donop family 
is. 
I note from Kelly’s Handbook (1889), that 
Capt. Edward Pelham Von Donop, bom 
1810, and died at 31, Park Street, Bath, Jan. 
28, 1890, was son of (Baron) Georg von 
Donop, Westphalia (Westfalen), Prussia. He 
married Louisa Mary Diana, daughter of 
John Brenton, Fetcham, Surrey, and _ had 
several sons and daughters. His ‘‘ fifth son” 
who still survives is Major-General Sir Stan- 
ley Brenton Von Donop, Master-General of 

Ordnance, 1913-1916. 

Giapys FALconeR. 


| pene WANTED (clxxvi. 318).—I notice an 
‘ enquiry as to the authorship of a balla 
beginning with the words, “ To shorten winters 
sadness.”’ ‘ 
Can it be that your correspondent is thinking 
of the old madrigal by Thomas Morley (159), 
‘Now is the month of Maying,’ the second 
verse of which begins :— 
“The spring clad all in Gladness 
Doth Jaugh at Winter’s Sadness ”’? 
Gerorce H. Rapcvirre. 
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The Library. 


The Poet’s Defence. By J. Bronowski. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THis is a provocative book which would 
admit of being discussed upon several dif- 
ferent lines. Many topics have here perforce 
to be omitted for want of space. The plainest 
criticism of poetry in the past, Dr. Bronowski 
tells us, is that written by ts. One reason 
for this is that the meaning of the words and 
standards which poets as critics employ can 
be ascertained by study of their poems. He 
justly insists that, apart from this, changes 
in the use of words and changes in standards 
make much old criticism of poetry appear 
childish to us. On the other hand, though 
words have suffered change, beliefs, in his 
view, have remained relatively unmoved. One 
of those beliefs which have animated the best 
poets strongly affirms a worth in poetry, and 
identifies this worth with the function of 
poetry as a vehicle of truth. There is 
external truth, the province of science and 
also of social living; there is ideal truth 
which has its place in the inner life of the 
mind of man. One of the shaping conceptions 
in this whole study is that of ideal truth— 
the proper field of try—as something 
greater than the truths mediated whether by 
science or by the social life of the world. 

So much is set out in the Foreword, from 
which we proceed to an examination of 
Sidney’s ‘ Defence of Poesie’ contrasted with 
Shelley’s ‘Defence of Poetry.’ Sidney’s 
work was intended to defend poetry against 
the Puritan charges of unprofitableness, lying 
and above all wantonness, and the dispute, 
as we follow Dr. Bronowski’s development of 
it, runs down at last to the old question of 
the relation of the use of the senses to the 
ideal good. Poetry, man’s talent of a capa- 
city to make ‘“‘ another nature,’”’ is an ideal 
good; is that good abused, in the work of 
poets, by contamination in its deliverance to 
the world through the senses? For the 
Puritan it is, and the damage is too great; 
poetry is not worth while. For Sidney the 
deliverance through the senses is not merely 
something to be tolerated as inevitable; he 
maintains that, except as it enters through 
the senses no ideal can be conceived by the 
mind of man. It is when the senses and the 
ideal are linked in the mind that man, in 
Sidney’s faith, attains to instant knowledge 


of the ideal, to knowledge of what he calls 
Virtue. 








which extends to many secondary considera- 
tions, the whole forming perhaps the best 
essay in the volume. We find it curious that 
so little allusion is made in it to classical 
poetry, in Sidney’s time the background of 
the poet’s thinking. 

We found the essay on Shelley unsatisfac- 
tory, in spite of the numerous penetrating 
remarks it contains. Shelley, according to 
our author, was but secondarily the poet, the 
seeker for and the adorer of ideal truth. He 
liked poetry; but his heart was given to the 
external good, to science and, still more, to 
social living and to good conduct. Love, 
ther, in the sense of ardent goodwill towards 
mankind, is his central theme; the: true 
height of poetry is beyond him. Here Dr. 
Bronowski somewhat surprisingly ignores a 
long history of poetic intuition in which 
assuredly Shelley participated, 

L’Amor che muove il sole l’altre stelle 
—to quote one famous expression of it—has 
been recognised in so much great poetry as 
forming the ultimate human insight into 
reality. Each poet speaks of it in his own 
manner according to the capacity and the 
training furnished by time and place to his 
own mind: but the Love they all mean is the 
same, and good social living is but a mani- 
festation of it in the world of men. To fail 
in good social living certainly is to wound 
Love: the poet will be indignant with this 
failure and may protest, even vehemently ; 
but the protest, does not argue that he is cold 
to the great central truth, rather the con- 
trary. A dispassionate reading of Shelley 
whatever faults in technique or in thought it 
may discover, would surely not, on account 
of his doctrine of Love,—‘‘ the fake ideal of 
love’? it is unfairly called—place him out- 
side the great poetic tradition. 

With Dryden our author comes to what, 
from one point of view, is man’s interpreta- 
tion of his own mind, Poetry has moved on 
since Sidney’s day: it has, moreover, some- 
what more material both in thought and in 
poetic achievement to work upon. A sen- 
tence or two may show the trend of the argu- 
ment : 

Dryden understands Nature as that root 
mind of man of which the mind of each man is 
a changed copy. . . . This is the Nature 
which the poet imitates. In imitating it, the 
poet makes his own Nature. He makes it in 
two acts: an act of sense and an act of ordering. 
The first is the act of Wit, the second the act 
of Judgment the Wit looks outward, 
and what it makes has the likeness of the 
outward nature, ‘the Noble work of Chance.’ 


Here is the core of an argument ! The Judgment looks inward, and it shapes the 
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making by the inward Nature, the round ideal. 

Here, it will be seen, Virtue—taking Dr. 
Bronowski’s interpretation of Sidney men- 
tioned above—can hardly be inserted. 

We are invited to take another turning in 
the story of the poet’s dealing with truth and 
nature and man by considering Wordsworth 
and Coleridge as poets who, having received 
poetry as a social act shut up within the 
sphere of the conduct of men, ‘‘ chose to be 
psychologists.’? With Wordsworth so we are 
told, poetry comes from the root passions of 
men, and the pleasure poetry gives is plea- 
sure drawn from the passions and pleasure 
drawn from the natural world held together. 
Ail is enclosed within the natural world 
whence passion itself is derived. The reason 
for Wordsworth’s failure as a poet in his 
later years lies in this limitation: for he lost 
his pleasure in nature and thereby lost all. 
This, we are convinced, if taken as account 
of the whole, is a misreading of Wordsworth. 
Nevertheless, the contention is interesting, 
and in a degree illuminating. The study of 
Coleridge, on the other hand, worked out 
from the poet’s theory of imagination, linked 
with his ideal of life 

(O Lady! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature five,} 
though it conforms to the main scheme of the 
book—to show deflection of poetry and the 
criticism of poetry from the aim at ideal 
truth—is a sounder piece of work. 

With Swinburne “the man of nineteenth 
century poetry ’’ we come to the insistence on 
manner and words in assessing the worth of 
a poem. The somewhat acrid pages on 
Housman are directed to showing that Hous- 
man found the essence of poetry in longing 
and sadness. In the last essay, on Yeats, we 
hear about purpose and rejection of purpose, 
and pains taken; about sexual love; finally 
about mysticism. ‘‘He is a poet of great 
living and of the senses. Yeats is a poet 
great enough to stand against poetry ’’ is the 
conclusion. 

Modern literary criticism has not infre- 
quently trace of denigration about it. There 
are pages here where, not to their advantage, 
the trace is strong. Still, so far as his main 
scope goes, the writer is likely to command 
much agreement from lovers of poetry. 


Last September Dr. S. J. Madge brought 
out ‘The Early Records of Harringay alias 
Hornsey,’ taking us from prehistoric times 


to 1216 (v. clxxv. 270). We have now re 
ceived The Mediaeval Records of Harringay 
alias Hornsey, which extend from 1216 « 
1307. Here are brought together twenty-ning 
documents of the reign of Henry III 
forty-four of the reign of Edward I. Trang 
lated texts of most of them are given 
there is the same careful and copious annota 
tion. Dr. Madge in his preface says that if 
the main the story of Hornsey in the Midd 
Ages is one “ of ecclesiastical dominationt 
Accordingly these charters, orders and agre a 
ments have largely to do with church matte 
and church officials. The most distinguish 
Hornsey churchman of Henry III’s reig 
was Henry de Newerk, whose appointment to 
be Prebendary of Brownswood is one of the 
documents treated of here. He was conse 
crated in 1298 Archbishop of York, but died) 
and was buried, in York Cathedral in 
following year. In one or two places, as in 
order for three good oaks to be delivered 
Thomas de Newerk, occurs the name ‘“ Ha 
ingesheye,”’ first discovered by Dr, Madge im 
1916, the form which furnished the solution: 
to the problem of the origin of * ‘ Hornseye 
The various mentions of timber make a po 
of interest in these records. We are told 
Hornsey Park was one source of the =o 
of timber for the erection or repair of Londe 
churches and monasteries. Taxation for 
benefit of the Crusades receives some illustt 
tion, as in the draft (6 Edward I) of a man- 
date under the authority of the Apostolic § : 
concerning the restoration of Fern Field im 
Hornsey to the Priory of St. Sepuleh 
Warwick. Specially interesting are a roll: 
accounts for eight weeks, of John Saward, the 
Bishop’s reeve of Haringey manor, and the 
executors’ roll of accounts setting "forth 
effects of Bishop Richard de Gravesend. 
Bishop’s will is also here in translation. 
illustrations, besides a view (from the Pott 
collection) of the mediaeval tower of Horn 
Parish Church, give photographs of variow 
seals, and of maps of sites. : 


CoRRIGENDUM. j i 

At ante p. 323, col. 2, 1. 18 of ‘ August 
Harris and Publicity,’ for “ Westward Hoe * 
read Plymouth Hoe. % 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not und . 
take to return communications which, for 
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